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REVIEW. 

Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit, von Prof. Dr. A. Patin. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1899. 

The license of affirmation in which specialists indulge with 
regard to the Pre-Socratics is a perpetual amazement to scholars 
who have themselves no thesis to defend. Of the originals we 
possess at the best mutilated fragments, the correct reading and 
juncture of which depend on our conception of the system of 
doctrine to which they belong, even as our knowledge of the 
system, in turn, rests on our restoration and reconstruction of the 
text. Our sources for these texts and their interpretation are 
Plato, Aristotle, and later Stoic, Neo- Platonic, and Christian 
essayists and commentators. Plato used historic personages 
merely as typical representatives of the ideas which he wished to 
bring on the stage, and shrank from no anachronism and no 
misquotation or misinterpretation that helped his artistic design. 1 

Aristotle translates every doctrine into his own technical ter- 
minology and criticizes all early thinkers by the application of 
distinctions foreign to their thought. The later commentators 
are wholly lacking in the historic sense, quote frequently at 
second hand, and always with some intention of polemic or 
edification. 

The striking sayings, the brilliant aperpus, the most distinctive 
dogmas of the great Pre-Socratic philosophers we know. The 
precise logical coherence of their 'thought,' its psychological 
evolution in their own minds, we can only conjecture. The 
evidence is enough to supply an artist of the quality of Renan, 
Pater, or Jowett with the materials for an interesting and plausible 
sketch of the possible or probable course of early Greek thought. 
It is utterly insufficient as a basis for vigorous and rigorous 
scholastic demonstrations of its precise actual historical develop- 
ment in detail. Yet for this very reason the Pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy is a favorite field of the new scholasticism of 19th-century 
philology. As Mr. Rodier observes in refuting a venturesome 
hypothesis of Tannery concerning the composition of Aristotle's 
Physics, it is dangerous to apply to Plato or Aristotle the method 
of rigid deduction or ingenious combinatory manipulation of a 
few selected texts — 'il en reste trop.' But in the case of the 

1 Parmenides, v. 98, as quoted in Theaetet. 1 80 E, presents the dilemma of 
a deadlock between Plato and the modern reconstructions of the text. On 
one side or the other there is total misapprehension. 
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Pre-Socratics the lack of evidence leaves the imagination free 
scope. How inadequate the evidence is, no one can appreciate 
who has not attempted to tabulate the readings and interpreta- 
tions that have been proposed for some of the great keynote 
phrases of Heraclitus, Parmenides and Empedocles, or to har- 
monize the ingenious schemes that have been imagined for the 
rings of Anaximander, the 'crowns' of Parmenides, the cycles of 
Empedocles. 

Patin's Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit is one of the 
most astonishing performances of modern philology in this field, 
and its publication, following Diels' indispensable edition of Par- 
menides, presents a convenient opportunity for concrete illustra- 
tion of the methods of what I have called the new scholasticism. 

I shall arrange my observations in such form that, while consti- 
tuting a review of Patin's laborious and ingenious work, they 
may also serve as a slight introduction and guide to the study of 
Parmenides. 

The chief problems presented by the 155-60 lines of extant 
fragments are: (1) The significance in Parmenides' philosophy 
of the distinction between Truth and Opinion. (2) His concep- 
tion of Being and of Non-being. (3) The meaning of his seem- 
ing identification of Thought and Being. (4) His relation to 
Heraclitus — the main topic of Patin's book. To these might be 
added, as an appendix, the reconstruction of his cosmology. 

(1) The distinction between metaphysics as the way of truth, 
and physics as the way of opinion, is familiar from Plato's 
Timaeus. 1 We know what this means in Plato. For Plato the 
way of truth is pure dialectic, and deductive teleological reasoning. 
The way of opinion is the study of secondary physical causes 
regarded as indispensable ministrants of the higher order. He 
does not, except in momentary outbursts of transcendental 
rhetoric, deny a certain kind of reality to the shifting phenomena 
of sense. He merely rates them lower in the scale of moral and 
intellectual values. Having made the logical distinction between 
the absolute \u\ ov, or metaphysical negation of Being, and the 
relative pj} hv of ordinary negative predication, 2 he is able to say 
poetically of the things of generation and decay that they occupy 
a place midway between the existent and the non-existent. 3 
Parmenides is in possession of no such distinction. Is (altogether) 
or is no/ (at all) is the sharp alternative for his nalver thought.* 
And he is further hampered by the difficulty of expressing 
precise shades of thought in the vague, prolix and conventional 
diction of the hexameter. Plato's prose can express nice and 
delicate gradations in the scale of Being and certainty. But we 
can not be sure that Parmenides is not forced to say more than 
he means by such tags as rats ovk »i nitmt dXij&jr (30) or koohov 

1 29 B. Cf. A. J. P. IX 413-14. 2 Sophist 256 E sqq. 

3 Rep. 477 A, 478 D. "V. 72. 

14 
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4iia>v liriav anarrjKov anoiav (112), which certainly imply a more 

entire scepticism than the Sid/cooyjoc fWdra iravra <t>aTi<ra> of v. 120. 

On which idea does he really wish to lay the stress? Is it 
merely on the comparative uncertainty of the things of opinion 
as contrasted with our absolute assurance of the way of truth ? 
Or does he intend to reject the world and way of opinion as 
utterly fallacious and unreal, and set it in antithetic opposition to 
the world of pure Being? For Tannery the matter is very 
simple. The conceptions of the Pre-Socratics are wholly mate- 
rial, he thinks. The eternal motion is always and only the 
diurnal revolution of the heavens. Parmenides denied this 
motion because he made the universe finite, and left it no space 
to move in, and nothing outside of itself to which its motion 
could be related. But he had only to assume the fixity of the 
outer circumference, the ea-xaros "oX^n-or, to conciliate the doctrine 
of the rest of the whole with change in the parts. This is simple 
and perspicuous enough, but it is inconsistent with the text, and 
the tradition of antiquity. Parmenides uses the non-existence of 
void to prove the continuity of the all, but not to prove its 
immovability, which he merely assumes (v. 82). And, as Patin 
points out, he affirms the repose and homogeneity of the whole 
throughout, and not merely of the outer shell. 

Diels holds that Parmenides set forth his physics in order to 
provide his 'school' with themes for dialectical exercitations sic 
etnon. This assumes, of course, the theory of the famous essay 
' Ueber die 'altesten Philosophenschulen der Griechen,' and when, 
after having been told for many years that it had ' proved ' this 
and that, I at last read the essay, I made a discovery which any 
student may verify who will go through it, pen in hand, and 
excerpt the positive evidence cited in support of its thesis — the 
discovery, namely, that there is not the slightest proof of the 
existence of 'schools' among the Pre-Socratics outside of medical 
guilds and the Pythagorean societies. 

Zeller sensibly opines that Parmenides, despite his scepticism, 
made a plausible eclectic presentation of the contemporary 
physical theories in order that the reader, as he says, might be 
fully informed, and choose the true doctrine with the greater 
confidence. 

Lastly, Patin has developed a peculiar view of his own. Par- 
menides, he thinks, regarded the world of change as an illusion, 
but as a necessary and consistent illusion which a complete 
philosophy must therefore expound and explain. This illusion 
presents itself to the average man very much in the form of the 
Heraclitean philosophy. The multitude Heraclitizes. And hence 
Parmenides' polemic against Heraclitus often assumes the form 
of a denunciation of the folly of mankind. 

Let us turn to the texts. The first is a part of the speech of 
the goddess in the introduction (28 sqq.) : xp*°> *«' af ndvra isv- 

6e<r6ai | rjfiev 'AXtjdeiijs elwei8eos drpefiff yrop | qfie ftporStv 86£as, rats ovk 
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evi 7Ti<mr dAi)#ijr. | dXX' %inrr]S leal ravra itadrjtreai, i>t to. boKovvra \ XPV V 
SoKiiuos ttvat bia iravrbs itdvra nepavra. 

For elndtieos Diels reads evKvuXeos. The transfer of the epithet 
' circular' from the sphere to the truth he regards as an apt illustra- 
tion of the confusion of the objective and the subjective in primi- 
tive thought. Patin outbids him in this vein by observing: 
" Soferne die Wahrheit ein schlagloses Herz hat, ist sie einfach 
dasselbe wie das bewegungslose ruhende Sein." But the crux is 
in the last line and a half. The manuscripts of Simplicius have 
SoKijticos «cai. Diels reads Soki/iSxt' (inf. !), construes ehai with 
Sokovvtu, and renders "wie man alles und jedes durchgehen und 
dabei jenes Scheinwesen auf die Probe stellen sollte." xPV"> 
which is easily emended to #»}, he retains as a 'polite irrealis.' 
There is a great variety of emendations : SoKipaxre'nevai (Bergk), 
SoKiums Uvm, yvS>i/cu, or Kplvcu, which yields the easiest sense, etc. 
But all express much the same fundamental meaning — that it 
behooves the thinker to test all things approvedly, or to test the 
things of opinion by opinion. It is in part the idea attributed to 
Zeno and Parmenides by Plato, Parmen. 136 D : dyi/ooZo-i yap oi 

ttoXXoi on ai/ev Tavrrjs tt/s 81a iravrayv Ste^oBov KaX 7r\dvrjs a&vvarov ivrvx6vra 

t<j> d\t)6ei vovv e^ew. Loetzing, however (Ber. phil. Wochenschrift, 
51, p. 1571), proposes "wie man alles durchforschend . . . (als 
wahrscheinlich) annehmen miisste das sich das Scheinende ver- 
halte." But no one but the author of such a version will accept 
SoKipas' in the sense 'assume as probable,' or admit that as to. 
boKovvra elvai can mean ' wie sich das Scheinende verhalte.' 

Patin has a still more ingenious version to offer. He reads 
SoKl/uas iVxai, etc., and renders 'wie das Scheinbare scheinbar alles 
durchdringend durch das ganze verlaufen muss,' i. e. the absolute 
unity and repose is the truth, but the Heraclitean process running 
through all things is the necessary illusion. This thought he 
confirms by pressing the phraseology of the last lines of the 

poem : ovtod rot Kara S6£av e<pv rdde vivrt iatri \ km /«T«retT cm6 TovSe 

Tt\evTtjo-ov<ri rpacpcvTa — an affirmation not that such are the opinions 
of men, but that so things are and ever will be according to 
opinion. And he finds further support in the Heraclitean ety- 
mology of HUaiov — &ta . . . wavrbs dvai ti 8i«|tdK, etc., Plato, Cratyl. 
412 D, and in the etymological word-play boKoivra — 8oia><»r, which 
reminds him of Her. fr. 118: Soxeovrav SoKinaTaros. It is the 
familiar method of taking as possible, probable, proved what is at 
the most a barely conceivable ingenious fancy. 

In another matter, however, I entirely concur with Patin. It is 
commonly said that Parmenides' system of physics can not be his 
own, and is probably that of the Pythagoreans. Patin, who has 
a sense of humor where the 'combinations' of other scholars are 
involved, points out that we know the physics of Pythagoras from 
— Parmenides, and that the spirit of his exposition proves that the 
doctrine is substantially his own. This, I think, is one of the few 
things of which we may be certain. The glad Empedoclean or 
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Lucretian tone of I33 Sqq.: turg 8' aWepitjv t« <f>io-iv Tti t' iv aiBipi 

irdvra | trij/ttara — the spirit of this passage is incompatible with the 
view that Parmenides is merely resuming, for polemical purposes, 
the doctrines of others — to say nothing of the fact that there is no 
evidence that physical and astronomical problems were used by 
the Eleatics for dialectical exercitations. This, of course, does 
not preclude our guessing the extent to which Parmenides' 
conceptions of the world were influenced by any or all of his 
predecessors — 86kos eV» nao-i t(tvkt<u. 

In the few remaining passages that concern this branch of the 
subject the following points only need notice: We must not 
identify the opinions of mortals, the uncertainties or illusions of 
physics (111 sqq.), with the absolutely false and forbidden path 
of Non-being (37 sqq., 50 sqq.). Interpreters not infrequently 
borrow the language in which Non-being is rejected, to emphasize 
Parmenides' scepticism with regard to physical doctrines. But 
the two things are perfectly distinct in the poem. The only 
possible link of connection is in the doubtful passage 1 13-14: 

Mopffcas yap KariBtvTO 8vo yvaipas (or yvaprjsj ovopa&iv \ t&v plav oil xptav 
iariv iv $ ireiiKavrjpivoi eiViV. 

The precise meaning of 114 we can not determine, but it can 
not possibly bear the interpretation which Zeller, relying on the 
testimony of Aristotle, puts upon it. Aristotle says (Met. 987 a 1) 
that of Parmenides' two physical principles, fire corresponded to 
ov and earth to py ov. Hence Zeller interprets 114 as a paren- 
thetical protest against the recognition of Non-being as one of 
the two elements. This is plainly impossible. I shall recur to pi) 
ov later. It may in some contexts be virtually equivalent to 
empty space, but after thus identifying it with the void, it is too 
much to ask us to believe that it is also the 'compact and heavy 
body,' the nviavov Sipas ipfipides Te of v. 119. Tannery, while 
rejecting Zeller's interpretation, somewhat inconsistently retains 
his translation : " c'est une de trop, et c'est en cela que consiste 
l'erreur." He identifies pjq ov with the void, the light element with 
the Pythagorean aneipov, and the dense with the rrepas. But he 
gives no reason why, after having once turned from the world of 
Being to the world of Opinion, Parmenides should introduce the 
dualistic system of physics which he had chosen to expound, 
with a sudden parenthetical and unexplained protest against the 
assumption of two elements rather than one. If Parmenides 
preferred unity in the world of Opinion also, there were enough 
monistic systems ready to his hand. 

It is probably the force of these considerations that has driven 
many scholars, following Simplicius, to construe 'to assume one 
only is an error' — but the ellipsis is too harsh to be probable. 
Diels adds a further refinement. He accepts the substance of 
Zeller's interpretation, but not his translation, which he thinks 
would require eriprpi instead of plav. He himself includes t&v pLav 
ov xp«*> v e '°" r "' ln tne indirect report of the opinion of men, the 
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second half of the line only being Parmenides' parenthetical 
protest, and renders ' nur eine derselben das set unerlaubt (dabei 
sind sie freilich in die Irre gegangen).' He thus adds an incredible 
oratio obliqua of his own invention to a combination of the 
impossible meaning of Zeller and the forced construction of 
Simplicius. Patin returns to Zeller's interpretation, arguing 
against 'one only' that no Pre-Socratic had posited 'one only' 
since even the monistic Ionians had at once developed a world- 
building antithesis out of the original unity. In support of this 
argument he sophistically presses poppas. Two forms, he says, 
imply one underlying substance. The Parmenidean physics then 
is, like that of Heraclitus, essentially monistic. 

After this the reader will perhaps agree with me that the line is 
hopeless, and that the easiest, if somewhat desperate, remedy is 
to exscind. 

To sum up: — However hard it may prove to throw a bridge 
across from noumena to phenomena, every paradoxical system of 
absolutism is obliged to make concessions to common sense. As 
Simplicius innocently observes (L)e Caelo 559-60) : hrjkov 8i on ovk 

rjyvoci Tlapfifpldrjs on yeprjros aiiros %v a>o~7T€p ovdc on dvo nodas et^ev ev 

\eyav to ov — a passage, by the way, in which the student of com- 
parative literature may discover the germ of Gomperz' eloquent 
outburst: "Parmenides sah nach wie vor die Baume griinen, er 
horte die Bache rauschen, er empfand den Duft der Blumen," 
etc. This much the humblest student may see, though he may 
not express it so lyrically. But the specific question of personal 
psychology we can not answer : By what evasion of dialectic or 
rhetoric did Parmenides justify to his own mind the derogation 
from absolute truth involved in the exposition of a system of 
physics? The reason assigned by the goddess in 121 is as ol /it/ 
7tot« r/s <re fiporap ■yvoifi?; (or yvi>njj) 7rap€Xa<r<rr/, variously rendered 
' that no mortal wisdom may surpass thine,' or that ' no mortal 
opinion may escape thy ken.' We can hardly go beyond Aris- 
totle S ai>ayKa£6pfi>os 8 aKo\ovdeip rots <f>aivopevais. 

(2) Parmenides affirms with great iteration and variety of 
phrase that (It) is, that Being is and that nothing else is or is 
thinkable. What is this Being? Is it (1) the abstract meta- 
physical hypostasis I'Stre of Descartes ? Or (2) is it the extended 
spherical substance of the material universe ? Or (3) is it the 
Si/to and ov of Greek dialectic, that is anything and everything of 
which io-n may be predicated, whether as copula or verb of exist- 
ence — a conception allied to yet differing from (1)? Or (4) if it 
is no one of these precisely, in what way are these different 
conceptions blended in Parmenides' thought ? The Neo-Platonists 
who identified it with the lv, or h bv, of Plato's Parmenides and 
the older scholars in modern times favor (1). Tannery, Baumker 
and Burnet have made (2) the prevailing view to-day. An 
examination of the texts will, I think, show that (3) or (4) come 
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nearer to the truth, but that we can not be sure of much more 
than Aristotle's cautious statement : Parmenides seems to touch 
on the abstract idea of unity : tov Kara tov \6yov evbs. 1 

The capital question, as Tannery says, is to learn precisely how 
the thinkers of Greece, in the course of the fifth century, suc- 
ceeded in disengaging themselves from the concrete and placing 
themselves at the point of view of the abstract. This movement 
of thought was predetermined in the character of the Greek mind 
and the structure of the Greek language. No single Greek 
invented logic-chopping, and the use of bv for truth and p.f) bv for 
falsehood was a perpetual provocation to the metaphysics of Being 
and the fallacies that arise from the ambiguity of the copula. 
Historically, however, we know that the chief influence in this 
direction before Socrates emanated from the Eleatics. The 
' invention ' of dialectic is attributed to Zeno, who is supposed to 
have employed it in the polemical defence of the Parmenidean 
doctrine. In the Parmenides of Plato the antithesis between the 
two points of view — the purely sensuous and the abstract dialectic 
— is clearly stated. But there Socrates censures Zeno for arguing 
with merely material notions, 2 and the old man Parmenides is 
represented as approving Socrates' proposal to transfer the 
debate to the abstract or dialectical plane, and deal with pure 
concepts. Elsewhere too, though Plato points out the inconsis- 
tencies in which materialistic imagery involves the Parmenidean 
Being, 3 he always implies that the conception was essentially 
abstract and dialectic. And such, indeed, was the general tradi- 
tion of antiquity, though Eudemus and some others whose views 
he reports insisted on the literal acceptance of the image of the 
compact and rounded sphere. 4 

The evidence of the fragments is contradictory. The intro- 
ductory affirmation of Being and polemic against Non-being 
seems a piece of pure abstract dialectic. Line 39 : ofeVe yap hv 

yvolrj? to ye pr/ ebv, ov yap dwarov | ovre (ppd<rais, might Seem tO be 

taken directly from the text of Plato, including the particle ye. 

Cf. Repub. 477 A : 6 yiyva>o-na>v yiyvaaicei t\ ij oiibev . . . tL . . . norepov 
bv rj ovk ov ; ov' nibs yap av pf/ ov ye ti yvaaBeitj ; We should be led 

to the same conclusion by the natural interpretation of the 
passages that seem to identify Thought and Being, which will be 
discussed below. Must we reject this interpretation altogether 
because of the lines in which Being is spoken of as 'full,' 'con- 
tinuous,' 'holding together,' 'equally poised like the mass of a 
rounded sphere,' etc. ? Similarly in the case of pq bv, pr/Sev, m **vai. 
Do these terms sometimes, at least, denote the dialectical pf) bv of 
Plato, or must we uniformly interpret Non-being as the void 
because the void is sometimes spoken of as Non-being? A 

1 Met. 986 b, 18. (card Uyov here virtually means abstract, but with the 
further suggestion that the abstract point of view is reached by contemplating 
the thing in its verbal definition. 

2 129 A sqq. 3 Sophist 244 E. 4 Simplic. Phys. 133, 21. 
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question of terminology must be answered first. Parmenides 

USeS py\ elvai, ovk elvai, p-rj&ev, prj ibv, ovk eov and oi/Teov (Diels). Are 

these virtually synonyms or can we, with Patin, nicely discrimi- 
nate between them ? Plato, as we have seen, distinguishes the 
absolute /xij bv, unutterable and unthinkable, from the relative yu^ bv 
denoting difference or otherness, and applicable to the things of 
sense midway between Being and Non-being. This distinction, 
as Eudemus explicitly pointed out in antiquity, is foreign to the 
more naive thought of Parmenides. But Patin, even while 
expressing surprise that Parmenides should have missed so 
obvious a point, finds something very like it in the use of elvai ay 
ewro, which he distinguishes from pA) bv and refers to the Hera- 
clitean Being in flux. Similarly in 1. 50 : 01? to ntKeiv re koX ovk elvai 
Tavrhv vevopiorai I k ov tovtov, he distinguishes irihtiv from elvai, and 
ovk elvai from jir) elvai. ovk. elvai, again, refers to the Heraclitean 
Being subject to change and decay, and means ' nicht eigentlich 
sein.' So, again, in line 35 he thinks pq elvai is used intentionally 
in the sense of ' nichtsein,' as distinguished from jiijSev, 'nichts,' 
and in verse 67 he finds a peculiar significance in the use of ovk. 
All this is fanciful. The expressions are practically synonymous, 
and Parmenides is throughout protesting against any recognition 
of Non-being, not discriminating its various possible meanings 
with Platonic nicety, jwj as distinguished from oi in normal usage 
undoubtedly generalizes, lends a touch of emphasis, 1 or a sugges- 
tion of the conditional. But even in Plato the distinction is often 
too slight to affect the argument or the philosophic thought. 2 
What, then, are we to expect where unripe thought is contending 
with the difficulties of metre? Closely connected with this is the 
question whether and how often we are to translate io-ri 'is 
possible' instead of 'is.' There is no certain example of «m 'is 
possible,' unless it be the imperfect analogy of elo-i vo^o-ai (34). 
There is little agreement or consistency to be found in editors or 
commentators. Tannery and Courtney do not use 'is possible' 
at all. Burnet introduces it wherever ' is ' would be too harsh for 
good prose — the prose of Plato. Diels and Zeller vary. The 
only good reason for translating ovk eon pr, elvai (35) ' it is impos- 
sible (for it) not to be' instead of 'non-being is not,' is the convic- 
tion that fu) elvai ovk toriv is impossible Greek for Parmenidean 
verse, as it clearly is for Platonic prose. But in that case the 
construction should not be admitted anywhere. Yet Diels renders 
to yap airo voeiv ivriv re <col elvai ' Denn [das Seiende] denken und 
sein ist dasselbe,' and «'<m yip elvai 'Denn das Sein existirt.' If 
the infinitive can dispense with the article here, it surely can in 

l Cf. Jebb on Soph. Ajax 1231. 

2 Cf. Parmen. 160 E sqq.: to fiij ov ev . . . to iv ovk bv. 163 A : to ev apa fif/ 
ov, etc., with 164 B : ovto St/ ev ovk bv, etc. 163 C : brav (pafitv fir) elvai ti wg>( 

ovk elvai (bapev ovt6, etc y tovto to firj eoTi. Cf. also Sophist 256 E : nepi 

kmcTov . . . ttoXv [iev eon to bv', aneipov 6e TtXtfiei to p.rj bv . . . 263 B : iroXAa . . . 
ifapev . . . Ttepi enaoTov . . . ovk 6vto. And for a late example cf. Themist. on 
Ar. Phys. I 2 : om Ti koI to bv ovk kpovocv pi] bv Kai to 2v ovx ev / 
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35. Patin renders 35 ' wie es ist und dass nichtsein unmoglich 
ist,' and, as we have seen, thinks ^ thai 'nichtsein' is intention- 
ally distinguished from urjfcr ' nichts.' But he too recognizes the 
other construction. The probabilities are all in favor of taking 
tWi everywhere as ' is,' of accepting thai and uf) thai without the 
article as synonyms of ov and ur) hv, and of admitting the virtual 
equivalence of p,r) thai ovk thai, etc. The attempt to discriminate 
introduces improbable subtleties alien to both the manner and the 
thought of Parmenides. 

But what of the identification of p,r) t> v with empty space? That 
Parmenides affirmed the plenum and rejected a vacuum appears 
both from the fragments and from the testimony of Plato and the 
commentators. Once (106) he actually uses ovk c'6v (ovrtov, Diels) 
as a synonym of the void. But it is impossible to go beyond this 
and say that by p.r/ f '6» he means, primarily, the void, and the 
writers who do affirm it contradict themselves. Thus Tannery 
says (Science Hellene, p. 122): "la notion du vide absolu n'est 
pas antSrieure aux atomistes"; but on page 222: "le non-6tre [in 
Parmenides] c'est l'espace pur et le vide absolu." If. as Teich- 
muller argues, the conception of the void was first reached by 
Melissus and Leucippus, it is impossible to understand how Par- 
menides' polemic could have been directed, in the first instance, 
against that conception. And if by Non-being he meant primarily 
the absence of matter rather than the dialectical negation of Being, 
it is hard to see how this could, as Tannery affirms, yield him an 
easy victory over the relative void (whatever that may be) of the 
Pythagoreans, that it would not as easily have won over the pure 
void of the atomists. Still less can Non-being be at once the 
void and the dark, heavy element. The chief texts involved are : 

(1)78-81: 

OVO€ fttaiptTOV io~TlV, tTTtl TTCIV tCTlV OfJLOtOv' 

oi8t ti Trj fiaWov, to kcp tipyoi fxiv a-we^to-dai 
0A6V Tt xtiportpov, nav 8 ipnXeov ioriv iovTos. 
rw £vi>(xh nav e<mv' iov yap i6vn 7reX<i{Vi. 

(2) IO2-IO7 : 

alrap eVe< irctpas rrvfiarov, TCT(\((rp.evoi/ e'ori, 

lrdiiroBep cvkiikKov o-<j>aiprjs evaXiyKiov oyica), 

ptwootv iaoiraXts iravrg ' to yap ovTt ti fxtt^op 

ovrt Tt [HawTtpov irt\tvai Xpfov tori Trj r) tt/. 

oiWt yap ovk t'ov (oin-foj>, Diels) eon, to kcv jravot ptv iKvelo-6ai 

CIS OUOV t oSt GOV t&TlV 07TQJ9 tlTj KtV tOVTOS 

Tjj fmWov riy 8 rja-crov, end nav e'crTiv iicrvKov. 

Patin's interpretation of these passages throws into the shade 
the most brilliant exegesis of the Neo-Platonic commentators. 
elpyot and n-auoi, he argues, imply positive forces of separation. 
They could not be used of the mere passive interposition of 
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space, void or occupied only by rarefied matter. /iSXXox, then, or 
ncurcrov, as he prefers to read, must denote the (hypothetical) 
stronger force which (if it existed) would defeat the tendency to 
unity, toy iovri fftXaffi is inconsistent. There is only one Being, 
and a positive centripetal force is not needed to unify it — its unity 
is an ultimate fact. But the reference to a positive unifying force 
escaped Parmenides in the 'heat of controversy' against Hera- 
clitus' separative force. In 106 oi< eav is not equivalent to ^ edv 
and can not, because of rravoi, denote a passive void. It is a 
hypothetical inferior order of Being. There is no contradiction 
here, for the office of the superior force supposed above was 
actively to split asunder. The function of the inferior Being (if 
it existed) would be merely to hamper the tendency to unity. — It 
sounds better in the German. 

The debate is perhaps a logomachy. In urging that Parmeni- 
des' bv and nrj bv are something more, and primarily something 
other, than the material plenum and the void, I do not mean to 
say that he had attained to the Platonic or Cartesian conception 
of metaphysical and immaterial Being. I mean merely that 
Parmenides' own text, simply interpreted, shows that Being for 
him was largely that ambiguous dialectical Being to which the 
structure of the Greek language and the development of Greek 
thought were turning men's minds. Being is bv and Svra, and bv 
and Svra are anything of which we use Am,' from the elemental 
substance of the Pre-Socratics to the ethical and political entities 
defined by Socrates. 1 This verbal and dialectical use of bv inevi- 
tably led the Greeks to formulate the antithesis between material 
and immaterial Being. The synthetic and coupling function of 
tan implies the activity of mind — the unity of apperception, in 
Kantian phrase. It is something not found in the things of sense, 
but added to them by thought — and so we reach the conception 
of the immaterial. 1 On the other hand, the function of i<m is 
merely to attach to some substance or concrete thing, predicates 
of quality or relation which can not exist apart from such a 
substance (xo>/nora), and so minds of another type 3 come to regard 
the concrete material xmoKtiiuvov, or the universal material {moicd- 
H*vov out of which such particulars arise, as the reality or bv par 
excellence. This, of course, is not the only way in which the 
human mind arrived at this antithesis, but it is one of the ways 
by which the Greek mind reached it. In Parmenides we see 
only the beginning of this development. The dialectical verbal 
notion of Being from which Plato was to extract the idea of pure, 
immaterial Being dwells side by side in his system with an imag- 
inative, primitive materialism that has never dreamed of any 
other reality than the extended substance of the visible world. 
It is a mistake to seek consistency by the elimination of either. 

1 Xen. Mem. IV 6, 1 : t'l ckoctov eii) tuv bvruv. Charmides 166 D : yiyvec6at. 
Karatpavsc tuaoTov tuv bvruv o-ttti exet. 

'Theaetet. 185 C sqq. 'Aristotle, The Stoics. 
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If Karsten and the older scholars err when they attribute a 
doctrine of metaphysical Being to Parmenides, so does Burnet 
when, following Tannery, he says : " Parmenides first asks what 
is the common presupposition of all the views with which he has 
to deal, and he finds that this is the existence of empty space." 
We have only to read the texts to see that Parmenides does not 
first ask this, and that he is primarily interested not in empty 
space, but in his first lisping attempts at that dialectic of ov and ^17 
ov which, continuing through Plato and Aristotle, was destined to 
fill so many hundreds of pages in Plotinus, Proclus, Damascius, 
Simplicius, and their fellows. 

(3) Three famous lines apparently affirm an identity or paral- 
lelism between Thought and Being. They are : 

40 to yap avro voclv ioTiv re Kai eivui. 

43 XPh T0 Xeyciv T€ voiiv t eov epfievat, «crri yap eii/ai. 

94 ravrov 8 ear* voeiv t€ Kai ovvfKev eari vorjfia, 

oil yap avev tov c'optos, ev &> ne<paTto-p.evov earn', 

(vpjjaeit to voeiv. 

The chief interpretations that have been given of these lines are : 
(1) That Being exists only in and through Thought. (2) That 
the order of Thought prescribes and defines the order of Being. 
(3) That all that exists thinks. (4) That Non-being, and especi- 
ally the void, is unthinkable. The first interpretation is that of 
Berkeley, who took v. 40 for the motto of his Siris. But this 
form of subjective idealism is foreign to the thought even of later 
antiquity. Plato and Aristotle stumble upon it once or twice, 
only to reject it. 1 There is nothing in the context to justify our 
attributing the doctrine to Parmenides because one or two of his 
lines, in literal translation, sound idealistic to modern ears. The 
second is a Spinozistic axiom which it would be a gross anach- 
ronism to seek in Parmenides. Early thought proceeds as if the 
order of ideas and the order of things were the same, but does 
not say so. The third interpretation, if we may trust tradition, 
was a real Parmenidean tenet. 2 But if he held the notion, it was 
rather as a part of the common hylozoistic inheritance of early 
Greek thought than as a fresh metaphysical paradox such as it 
presents itself in Plato's Parmenides. 3 And it finds expression 
not in the lines which we are studying, but in the famous passage 
which declares that it is the substance of the limbs which thinks 
in each and all (146-9). 

This brings us to the fourth and only tenable interpretation. 
But even this, though recommended and necessitated by the 
context and tenor of the whole, can not easily be extracted from 

1 Tim. 61 C ; Parmen. 132 B sqq.; Ar. Met. 1010 b, 32-35 ; 1047 a. 3-7. 

2 Theophr. de Sens. 3 ; Dox. 499 : . . . 6A(jf 6i trav to bv ixstv nva yvuoiv. 

3 132 C : fj 6oKtlv 00c sk vo7}ixaTuv ekuotov elvat Kai Tzdvra voelv ; 
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a literal version. Line 40 is quoted in disconnection by Clemens 
and Plotinus. Assuming its connection with line 39 : ovrf yap av 
■poiV t6 ye iifj eoc, etc., Zeller's version gives the required logical 
sequence : " denn dasselbe kann gedacht werden und sein," i. e. 
"nur das was sein kann lasst sich denken." Diels renders: "denn 
[das Seiende] denken und sein ist dasselbe," which is harder to 
interpret than the original. He probably did not intend it to 
mean either cogito ergo sum or that all Being thinks ; but it is not 
easy to see what other interpretation his German will bear. The 
best solution of the problem is to translate simply with Tannery: 
" car le pens6 et l'£tre sont la m6me chose," but to take this simple 
translation in the sense expressed by Zeller's version. 'Thought 
and Being are the same' is simply a helpless way of saying that 
only Being is thinkable, and Non-being is inconceivable. The 
other two passages must be interpreted in the same way, and, 
discarding all subtleties of exegesis, we must regard them as mere 
repetitions of this favorite notion. The literal translation of 43 is 
correctly given by Diels : " Das Sagen und Denken muss ein 
Seiendes sein. Denn das Sein existirt." But the meaning, rightly 
given by Simplicius, is merely that which we have already found 
in 1. 40. 1 It is plainly not (what the words, taken literally, seem 
to say) that Thought and Speech are themselves on-a-entities. 2 
This idea we find suggested in Plato's Sophist, 244 C. It is 
familiar Stoic doctrine. But it would be highly irrational to 
obtrude it as an irrelevant subtlety upon Parmenides. The ren- 
derings of Tannery and Burnet can not be found in the Greek. 
"II faut penser et dire que ce qui est est." 'It needs must be 
that what can be thought and spoken of is.' Similarly in the 
third passage we must not press ovvena or seek far-fetched inter- 
pretations of jr«£ano7«W. Thought and its object are the same in 
the sense that every thought is of an object which is, and is a 
definite subject of predication, and there is no thought of that 
which is not. ovveniv f'cm v6r)pa is an odd phrase for that of which 
thought is. But Diels' ' Gedankens Ziel' and Simplicius' reXos tv 
airov introduce misleading conceptions. Patin extracts from them 
the un-Parmenidean subtlety "Wenn der Gedanke dem Sein ent- 
spricht als dessen notwendige Folge, so muss das Sein zusammen- 
hangen, sofern es nur zusammenhangend gedacht werden kann." 
Equally fantastic are the interpretations that have been put upon 
■ntfyaTio-fiivov— Stein's anagram ( w = mo, Burnet's 'betrothed,' 
Diels' reflections on the identification of the true name with the 
thing by the primitive mind, and Patin's reference of it to Par- 
menides' discovery that the Greek language had no direct 
expression for the negative which is thereby proved unreal. The 
only probable interpretation, if the text is sound, is that Thought 

1 Phys. 86, 29 : el ovv btrcp av tiq y e'nr7i tj voijntj rb bv sort. 

J BSumker, Einheit des Parmen. Seienden, renders : "(auch) das Denken ist 
sein," but his discussion seems to show that he does not mean it. 
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is always of something (since it can't be of nothing) in and of 
which it is spoken. 

We come now to the main argument of Patin's book (partly 
anticipated in the preceding discussion), the alleged polemical 
reference of Parmenides to Heraclitus. The external evidence 
has been summed up by Zeller, who makes it probable that 
Heraclitus' book was published too late to be used by Parmenides. 
Tannery agrees with Zeller that there is nothing in the text which 
requires us to reject the presumption thus established. Diels, 
who disputes Zeller's dates, and Patin, on the other hand, detect 
fifteen or twenty distinct allusions in the course of 150 lines. 
What is the evidence ? To begin with, the fundamental antithesis 
between the two is older than either of them. The conception of 
the world as an everlasting process is virtually complete in Anax- 
imander and Anaximenes. The opposite conception of an all- 
embracing unity that abides unaltered had been clearly suggested 
by Xenophanes, whatever view we take of the precise extent of 
his influence on Parmenides. We may disregard, then, all 
parallels that are deducible, as a matter of course, from this 
fundamental opposition. Patin takes 61 : oiSe hot fjv oiS' earai, 
«Vei vvv eoriv o/mov nav, as a direct citation of Her. fr. 20 : dXX' ?v ae\ 
Ka\ eon koa eo-rai, and adds that the doctrine of an eternal present 
could be formulated only in antithesis to a doctrine of an eternal 
succession. But what is Anaximander's yewaodat dntlpovs Koo-povs 

Kat iraXiv (pdelpeadat els to e£ oJ yiyveadai, and what Xenophanes' aid 

8' iv ravTa re /xe'i/«iv Kivoipevov oiS/x, but an expression of precisely 
this antithesis? The rhetorical repetition of the parts of the 
verb dvai is a trick that men once alive to rhetoric may be trusted 
to invent for themselves. The further argument that many of 
the predicates of Parmenides' Being are inconsistent with his own 
doctrine and explicable only as polemical allusions, rests on false 
subtleties. o!\ov must be a reference to Heraclitus' ov\a oix' »u\a, 
because whole implies parts, and Parmenides having done away 
with the notion of parts, could not call Being a whole. Truly, it 
is a terrible thing for an interpreter of the Pre-Socratics to have 
read Plato's Parmenides. 1 As Pater says, the philosophic mind 
will never be quite sane again. Undoubtedly, as Plato shows, 
the poetical predicates which the Mystic applies to the Absolute 
imply the predicates which he rejects. But no monist or professor 
of the negative theology was ever checked by such considerations. 
For the rest Xenophanes also uses oJW of his deity. Precisely 
similar is Patin's argument against reading e'< p.!) iovros ylyveo-dai n 
irap' avro (68-9). Such an expression would be un-Parmenidean, 
he says, because it not only posits pr] ov, but assigns quality and 
place to it. Undoubtedly Plato showed in the Parmenides and 
Sophist that if you speak of /^ bv at all, you must by implication 
attach many predicates to it. But a criticism which rejects Par- 

: i37C. 
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menides' expression on this ground would also prove conclusively 
that Herbert Spencer could not have spelled The Unknowable 
with a capital letter, thereby implying that we do know it to 
deserve reverence. Of the same character are the inconsistencies 
which Patin finds in powaytvis and |v«x«. ^8' dnXcoror (60) he 
takes as affirming that unity, since it already exists, is not consum- 
mated in past or future cycles by the Heraclitean eKirvpams. It 
would appear that Parmenides' Greek resembles Turkish as 
interpreted to Monsieur Jourdain : " Elle dit beaucoup en peu de 
paroles." There is a real difficulty here. The Homeric meaning 
hardly fits. Brandis violently reads ov8' di-Aco-rov. Zeller and 
Diels follow Simplicius in taking it = tmawTov, which, as Diels 
points out, requires us to assume that the poet arbitrarily uses 
dreXfOTop for endless in time and AreXtiTriTov for endless in space. 
But however this may be, the reference to Heraclitus is fanciful. 
Patin further argues that the order in which the qualities of Being 
are proved in lines 62 sqq. varies from the order of their prelim- 
inary enumeration in lines 59-60 in such wise as to indicate 
planetary perturbation by the neighborhood of Heraclitus. This, 
of course, assumes two things : first, that when a poet develops a 
series of epithets summed up in an anticipatory line, he is bound 
to follow precisely the original order which may have been 
dictated in part by metrical convenience ; second, that we possess 
a complete consecutive text. Not being able to accept either of 
these postulates, I must regard Patin's argument as entirely 
fantastic. In the preliminary statement oSXoe immediately follows 
ayivryrov and avi>\(8pav. In the proof it is placed last — 78 : ovbi 
SiaipcTov fVn — and joined with £vvtx&. Patin's explanation is that 
in working out the proof Parmenides found it convenient to 
dispose his arguments in two symmetrical antithetic groups 
relating (1) to time and (2) to space. Parmenides, however, did 
not, after completing the proofs, change the order of the prelim- 
inary enumeration to conform to it, because his sentiment of the 
' Historic-genetic ' was so profound that he chose rather to leave 
the epithets in the order (1) of the points common to himself and 
Heraclitus, (2) in that of Heraclitus' own development of the 
doctrine to be refuted. Now drc'Xeorov, as we have seen, denies 
the (KTTvpaxnt. But in Heraclitus' system fy or ?or<u would be 
true of the one only in retrospective or prospective reference to 
the tKirvpams. Hence in the polemical enumeration ovSt nor fy 

ovB' co-rat must follow drfAearov. But in the proof a-rckevrryrov = 

Srtkto-Tov comes last. 

Further references to Heraclitus are detected in the detail of 
the special arguments. In the Aikij of 1. 70, which does not 
permit the wrong of separate finite existence at all, he finds an 
evolution from the laxer Aikij of Anaximander,which inflicts late 
punishment on individual existence, and that of Heraclitus, which 
suffers it but punishes it at once, " wie die philosophiegeschicht- 
liche Forschung bisher kaum in einem zweiten Falle sie erreicht 
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hat." In yfcco-ir aneoPeaTai, 77, he sees a delicate allusion to 

HeraclitUS' aTrocrfitppvpepop perpa ; in oiSe Siaiperop a hint of Her. fr. 2, 

Biaipeav Kara <f>v<nv ; in j-wov Si /iot eir/, which he would place after 
86 or 88, a reference to Her. fr. 70, (-w6v dpxn km nepas ; in XeOo-o-t 8' 
Spas cmtovra v6a> napedvra /3«/3atW (90), an imitation of the rhetorical 

art of irapedpras anelpai J in ov yap aptv tov iovros . . • evprj&tis to po*Ip 

(95), a polemic against Heraclitus' o-o^ov ntxapuriuvov ndvrav, as in 
ot/Tf o-Kt8cdjue»'oc — oSte vwurrdfitpov (92), more plausibly with Diels 

against Her. 40, o-Kibpr)a-i K.a\ avpdyn. 

There is space for but one or two further illustrations outside 
of the main argument. In line 14: Ai'ki; . . . e%a kXtjiSus dpoifiois, 
he sees an allusion to the alternations of the light and dark 
power. He might better seek a parallel in Shakspere's "corres- 
ponsive and fulfilling bolts." More serious consideration is 
required by lines 46-51 : 

avrap eTTciT diro rrjs, i)v drj fipoToi ei8drer ovdep 
TrXdrroPTai, diKpavol ' dprjxapirj yap iv avrap 
o-Ti)d€o~tv l$vp€t ttXoktop vdov' oi 8e (popovprai 
Kcocpol 6p.5>s rvcpXoi T€, TedtjTroTfS, aKpira <f>vXa : 
ols to TTtXeip T€ (cat ovk etvat raCrop pcpdpiorai 
kov ravrdp, izdvTap 8e naXtpr ponds eo~Ti Ke'XevOos- 

Taken as a whole, this passage certainly reads like a diatribe 
against the philosophy of Heraclitus, but the specific allusions 
which Patin finds in it will not endure criticism. Purely fanciful 
are the arguments based on the general, denunciatory tone, the 
suggestions of rrXdrropTai, and irXaKTdp, the distinction between atrav 
and the poos 1p o-rrjOeo-ip (regarded as a separable Xdyos), and the 
paradoxical antithesis which he sees in IBvva and fopovprai. All 
the contemporary philosophers and logographers made a point 
of denouncing the blindness and folly of the multitude and 
affirmed that the 'Greeks' talked foolishness. nXaKtds is the 
natural word for such going astray, and can not be pressed into 
an allusion to the flux. And nothing can be extracted from such 
simple, conventional expressions as IBivti and pdop eV o-nj&o-t. oi 8« 
(popovprai, which Diels and Patin, after Bernays and Schwegler, 
take to be a sarcastic allusion to the flux in the vein of Plato's 

art-xi/as Kara Ta arvyypdppara cpepoPTai, is rather in the tone of Empe- 

docles' TrdpToo-' iXavpdpepos, and in any case is a mere verse-ending ; 
cf. Emped. 411, and cpepoprai, II. XV 628. The case must rest on 
lines 50 and 51. It is clear that Heraclitus might be meant by 
'those to whom being and not being are the same and yet not the 
same.' Zeller objects that Heraclitus did not say this in terms. 

But the Xdyos Xeyap ndpra ctrat Ka\ pf/ elpai (Ar. Met. IOI2a24) is 

near enough to it for controversial purposes. But that the refer- 
ence may be to Heraclitus does not prove that it must be to 
him. Patin virtually abandons the whole case when he admits 
that Parmenides believed the multitude to be of the school of 
the Ephesian, and that he directed his polemic against the 
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" Heracleitisiren der Menge." And the general tone is that of a 
prophet rebuking a perverse generation rather than of a scholastic 
polemic against an individual. 

Lastly, both Patin and Diels take the jrai/rcoy be nakLvrpoiros <We 
K(\ev6os as a distinct reference to the ira\lvTponos Appovir; or to the 
<5Sor ava> Kara. But (1) this involves an extremely harsh construc- 
tion : we must repeat in thought oh and render ' in whose opinion 
there is a na\ivrponos Kt'\ev8os of all things.' The more natural 
construction and meaning are that they are all astray, all on the 
wrong or self-contradictory path. Cf. 00W (34), iceXcvdos (36), 
arapnov (38), 1 oSou (45), 68ow (57), "onde la traccia vostra 6 for di 
strada" (Dante, Purg. 8 in fine). (2) irakivrpoiros, as Zeller 
observes, is not the only reading in Heraclitus, and in any case is 
not so strange a word that its nearly contemporary use implies 
borrowing. 

The parallel Kpwat be \6ya, which Patin thinks is a scornful echo 
of Heraclitus' \6yos, raises a general question. At a certain stage 
of reflection it is inevitable that the philosopher should appeal to 
Xoyof or voos against the superficial testimony of the senses. 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus all do so, though, in the opinion of Plato and Aristotle, 
they have no right to use this criterion, since they do not distin- 
guish sense-perception and thought. We possess almost no 
texts of any philosopher before Heraclitus, and he happens to be 
the first to express the idea. Must we say that all the others 
borrowed it of him ? A similar question arises with regard to 
another group of parallels common to Diels and Patin most of 
which have already been cited. Norden has recently pointed out 
that Heraclitus and Empedocles offer the earliest good examples 
of the Gorgian figures. Diels and Patin are inclined to attribute 
to direct imitation of Heraclitus all early use of such rhetorical 
figures as occur first in him. Thus Diels, in an interesting note 

On &m iravros navra Trepasiira (32), points Out that this napfi\rio-is of nav, 

so common in Plato, is not found in the drama or in early poetry. 
It occurs in Her. fr. 19 : KvBepvrja-ai nama Sia iravrmv. Hence Diels 
infers that Parmenides and Empedocles learned it from Heraclitus. 
The case is similar with rrapeoi/ra cmeoma (supra, p. 214) and, 

according to Patin, with Ka\ naoiv Ka\ Ttavri (150), BoKovvra BoKipas 

(32), rjv — eo-rai (supra, p. 212). I can not accept this reasoning. 
The pointed antithetical phrase of Heraclitus doubtless exercised 
considerable influence on the development of 5th-century rhetoric. 
It is interesting to note that he first used the Trapfjxw 1 ^ ofwav. But 
it is impossible to believe that no Greek could have employed so 
simple a device in the years 480-440, except as a lesson learned 
from him. 

1 Patin, p. 517, tries to distinguish this as an utterly abandoned, narrow path 
from nifevOos above. But it is merely a convenient synonym. Cf. Emped. 

405 : bTrq npbQ tcepdoc drapTrdg. 
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I have neither space nor inclination to repeat the details of 
Patin's reconstruction of the " Welt und Zonen System." It is 
no better and no worse than Burnet's annular earth, Tannery's 
whorls borrowed from the myth of Er, or the complication of 
wheels and cylinders which Neuhauser discovers in Anaximander. 
Patin makes the universe a sphere, of which the earth is the lower 
segment. The outer periphery is the irdyos irepux ov > tne aether is 
the upper segment, and the other o-rvfidvat are intermediate bands 
or zones on the sphere. He justifies the strange shape which he 
assigns to the earth by the word arpoyyiXos, which is used by 
Diogenes Laertius in the passage (8, 48) where he discusses the 
claims of Pythagoras and Parmenides to priority in attributing 
the round shape to the earth. Patin thinks mpayyv\os means "ein 
Korper dessen Wolbung durch eine Ebene abgeschnitten wird." 
This was not Plato's opinion, Parmen. 137 E: orpoyyiAov ye nov 

earl tovto ov av ra ecrxara iravraxo ci'rro tov petrov taov airexj]* 

Paul Shorey. 



